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AT THE SEVENTH ANNUAL COMMENCEMENT CONVOCATION OF THE RICE INSTITUTE THE TRUSTEES 
ANNOUNCE THEIR GRATEFUL ACCEPTANCE OF A GRACIOUS OFFER FOR THE ESTABLISHMENT AT THE 
UNIVERSITY OF A LECTURESHIP IN MUSIC MADE FOR A PERIOD OF YEARS ON THE PART OF AN 
ANONYMOUS DONOR, BY NATIVE ENDOWMENT AND LIBERAL EDUCATION POSSESSED OF IMAGINATIVE 
INSIGHT, INTIMATE KNOWLEDGE, AND SENSITIVE INTERPRETATIVE SKILL IN THE ART ITSELF, AND 
SEEKING THROUGH PROVISION FOR THIS LECTURESHIP IN MUSIC TO PROMOTE ENLIGHTENMENT OF THE 
PEOPLE, ELEVATYON OF PUBLIC TASTE, EXTENSION OF PERSONAL INTEREST, AND ENCOURAGEMENT OF 
INVENTIVE POWER IN ONE OF THE EARLIEST OF THE ARTS DEVISED BY THE CREATIVE FACULTY IN MAN 
FOR THE EXPRESSION OF HIS OWN SPIRIT TO THE ENNOBLING OF HIS KIND AND THE GREATER GLORY 
OF GOD, THROUGH THIS GENEROUS GIFT THE DESIRE OF THE FOUNDER OF RICE TO CONTRIBUTE TO THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF LETTERS, SCIENCE, AND ART THUS FINDS STILL PURTHER FULFILLMEN?P, AND IN WAYS 
OF WIDE APPLICATION, INASMUCH AS, ON THE ONE HAND, MUSIC IS SINGULARLY SIGNIFICANT, IN 
MANIFOLD AUSTERE HARMONIES OR GENIALLY GLADDENING SIMPLE MELODIES, AS THE MOST SPIRITUAL 
OF THE FINE ARTS, AND, ON THE OTHER, QUITE AS RICH IN MORE PURELY LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC 
ASSOCIATIONS THROUGH HAVING ENGAGED IN THE COURSE OF ITS HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT THE 
SPECULATIVE THOUGHT OF PHILOSOPHERS, MYSTICAL ECSTASIES OF RELIGIOUS ENTHUSIASM, SCIENTIFIC 
THEORIES OF MATHEMATICIANS AND PHYSICISTS, CANONS, SENTIMENTAL OR TECHNICAL, OF POETIC 
CRITICISM, AND PROGRAMMES OF PSYCHOLOGISTS FOR THE MOULDING OF MORAL CHARACTER, 
RELIEVING OF MENTAL OR EMOTIONAL STRAIN, AND THE RESTORATION OF HEALTH ALIKE TO BODY AND 
SOUL. IT IS THE EARNEST HOPE OF THE DONOR THAT IN TIME ALL THESE VARIED ASPECTS OF MUSIC 
MAY BE REFLECTED IN THE LECTURESHIP, BUT FOR THE IMMEDIATE FUTURE IT IS THE EXPRESSED WISH 
OF THE DONOR THAT THE LATENT FORCES OF THE ENVIRONMENT MIGHT, THROUGH THE GOOD OFFICES 
OF THE LECTURESHIP IN ATTRACTING LECTURERS THEMSELVES DISTINGUISHED AS MUSICAL COMPOSERS, 
BE FOCUSSED ON A GENERAL DIFFUSION AMONG OUR PEOPLE OF SUCH CULTIVATION AS JS MANIFESTED 
IN INTELLIGENT LISTENING, APPRECIATIVE UNDERSTANDING, SYMPATHETIC LEADERSHIP, AND 
COMPETENT PERFORMANCE, WHETHER OF VOICE OR VIOLIN, ORGAN OR ORCHESTRA, OF THE BEST THAT 
HAS BEEN THOUGHT AND WROUGHT IN THE WORLD OF MUSIC; AND ALL TO THE HIGH END THAT FROM 
OUR PEOPLE THERE MAY ULTIMATELY SPRING UP IN TEXAS CREATIVE ABILITY CAPABLE OF ACHIEVEMENTS 
WORTHY OF COMPARISON WITH THOSE OUTSTANDING WORKS OF THE GREAT GREEKS AND MODERN 
MASTERS IN THE ARTS OF SOUND WHICH, HOWEVER DIF ENT THE MOTIVES AND METHODS OF 
MODERNS AND ANCIENTS, HAVE LED STUDENTS OF THE HISTORY OF THE ART OF MUSIC TO LINK 
TOGETHER THE NAMES OF AESCHYLUS AND BEETHOVEN, EURIPIDES AND MOZART, PINDAR AND BACH, 
SOPHOCLES AND MENDELSSOHN, FOR ALL, INTELLIGENT DELIGHT IN ITS HARMLESS JOY, FOR A FEW, 
MUSICAL INVENTION OF A HIGH ORDER, THESE ARE THE TWIN IDEALS THUS PROPOSED BY AN 
UNNAMED FRIEND OF RICE; AND IT IS PERHAPS A PROPITIOUS CIRCUMSTANCE THAT WE SET OUT ON THEIR 
QUEST DURING AN ACADEMIC YEAR IN WHICH WE ARE OBSERVING ANNIVERSARIES OF A SIXTEENTH- 
CENTURY CELESTIAL MECHANIC, JOHANN KEPLER, FORERUNNER OF NEWTON AND ‘EINSTEIN, AUTHOR 
OF MUSICALLY INSPIRED HARMONIES OF THE WORLD, AND OF AN EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY 
SURVEYOR OF THE SKY, WILLIAM HERSCHEL, WHO, FORSAKING CONDUCTOR’S MUSIC-REST OF CHOIR 
AND ORCHESTRA TO LEAVE NO TRACT OF HEAVEN UNVISITED; FOUND WITH KEPLER THAT, IN THE 
WORDS OF THE ANGLO-AMERICAN POET, ALFRED NOYES, ALL THAT THE YEARS DISCOVER POINTS 
ONE WAY TO THE GREAT ORDERED HARMONY OF THE SPHERES REVEALED ON EARTH BY MUSIC. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS, 
JUNE, AD; MCMXXI1 


PROGRAMME OF CONCERT 


BY 
JOHN POWELL 


GIVEN UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE 
LECTURESHIP IN MUSIC 
OF THE RICE INSTITUTE 


AT THE 


CITY AUDITORIUM OF HOUSTON 


APRIL 4, 1923 


I. BreTHoveEN—Waldstein Sonata. 
Allegro—Adagio—Allegretto 


II. CuHorrn—Nocturne D Flat. 
Scherzo C Sharp Minor. 
Polonaise A Flat. 


III. Daniext Grecory MaAson—z Silhouettes 
A Major, F Sharp Major 
Marion BAvER—White Birches. 
JoHN gC ics legie Negre. 
Poeme Erotique. 


IV. BEETHOVEN—3 Country Dances. 
C Major, E Flat Major, C Major. 
Joun PowELtt—The Banjo-Picker. 
Davip Guion—Turkey in the Straw. 
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LECTURES ON MUSIC 
; I 
MUSIC AND THE INDIVIDUAL! 


F all manifestations of human consciousness music is 

the most universally admired and loved. All types of 
mankind are subject to its sway, from the highly trained 
intellectual with his ecstatic appreciation of Bach, Beetho- 
ven, and Brahms to the street arab whistling with equal 
ecstasy the latest jazz hit; from the reverent auditor at a 
Kreisler recital to the negro laborer shouting in the cotton 
fields. Its sway is equally irresistible in cosmopolitan cen- 
tres of culture and in strongholds of primitive barbarism. 
Those that do not react to its influence are considered de- 
ficient, abnormal, even vicious. We all know Shakespeare’s 
opinion of “‘the man who hath no music in his soul.” ‘The 
poets have sung its praises in glowing phrase. We all render 
it our homage, at least with lip-service. And yet how few 
of us if asked the direct question, ‘“What is Music?” could 
give even an approximate definition. Unlike painting, 
sculpture, and architecture, its medium of manifestation, 
vibrations in the air, is intangible, elusive, and evanescent. 
This makes it well-nigh impossible, save to the deeply 
versed and highly trained, to subject music or the subjective 
reactions it arouses to a critical or logical analysis. And 
yet, in our present discussion, the purpose of which is to 
study the relationships of music to human beings, it ts 
*Lectures delivered by John Powell under the auspices of the Rice Insti- 
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primarily necessary to determine, in order that we may 
have a common point of departure, just what “music’’ is. 

The dictionary offers little assistance. According to 
Webster, music is ‘“Tone or tones, having any or all of the 
features of rhythm, melody, or consonance; melody or 
rhythm generally, as heard in nature or art; the science or 
art of placing expressively or intelligibly combinations of 
tones; the art of making such combinations, especially into 
compositions of tonal structure and significance, according 
to the laws of melody, harmony, or rhythm.” This leaves 
us just where it found us. We knew already that music was 
composed of tones, which are a special kind of sounds. Mr. 
Webster, however, does not even attempt to explain why, 
how, and of what these tones are expressive. His use of 
the words “melody” and “harmony” is futile, as the defini- 
tion of these words is dependent upon that of ‘‘music.” 
Reference to encyclopedias brings us no nearer our goal. 
Here we find only abstruse and technical discussions of 
superficialities. Musicians, even those of great genius, are 
unable to help us. They are usually over-supplied with 
temperament and under-supplied with logical and scientific 
education, and consequently regard any such investigation 
as we are now undertaking as a sacrilege. The poets, how- 
ever, are bolder and have given us many pseudo-definitions, 
such as “‘the Art of Arts’, “the food of Love”, “the lan- 
guage of the Soul’, ‘Love in search of a word”, and so on 
indefinitely. These phrases show remarkable intuition, but 
their sentimental and glamorous spirit can only hinder us 
in our present investigation. Let us forget them for the 
moment. 

Any true concept of the nature and essence of music must 
be arrived at by induction and not by a priori dicta, no mat- 
ter how poetic and flowery. Modern science has taught us 
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that not merely are physical organisms the result of evolu- 
tion, but that customs, traditions, behavior, societal or- 
ganizations, all modes of thought, feeling, and expression, 
are equally the result of developmental processes deter- 


* mined by fundamental biological law. No phenomenon of 


life can be truly understood unless its beginnings and the 
successive changes of its growth and unfolding be known. 
The facts of histology are inexplicable save in the light of 
ontogeny. And so, if we would grasp the essential charac- 
ter of music, we must first seek out its origin and follow the 
course of its evolution. 

Let us proceed, then, after the scientific manner, from 
the obvious to the obscure. All music is sound—at least in 
its physical manifestation. But all sound is not music. To 
be sure, we do speak of the pealing of the thunder, the 
soughing of the pines, the tinkling of the rill, as music. 
However, it is apparent that this is merely a metaphorical 
use of the word and is employed only in connection with 
those sounds of nature which appeal strongly to our imag- 
ination or our emotions. The singing of frogs, the baying 
of hounds, the calls and songs of birds, approach much 
more nearly to music. In fact, the last instance often ac- 
tually attains it. Whoever has heard the nightingale or 
the hermit-thrush can have no doubt of this. The bull- 
finch not only warbles his native strains, but learns and sings 
with manifest enjoyment human melodies. The gibbon 
ape vocalizes the tones of the diatonic scale and even uses 
some of the simpler combinations of them. But the mock- 
ing-bird is the finest musician of them all. In his improvis- 
ations he shows not merely a beautiful melodic sense, but a 
keen sense of rhythmic values as well, while his instinct for 
form and structure, his use of variety in unity, often raise 
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these improvisations to the plane of real musical compo- 
sitions. 

Illuminating inferences can be drawn from the above 
facts. In the first place, we see that only such sounds as 
have been simplified and refined into tones, that is, which 
are of relatively definite pitch, and arranged in definite 
tonal relationships, can be regarded as music. Such tones 
and relationships occur, in nature, only among animals. © 
Hence, in our search for the source of music, we can at once 
limit our field of investigation by eliminating the inorganic 
and vegetable kingdoms. We furthermore see that music 
can be produced only by beings capable of volition and emo- 
tion, and that intelligence and reason are not indispensable 
to its production in nature. It is also interesting to note 
the intimate connection between this nature-music and the 
love-life of the music-makers, and to correlate it with other 
sounds these animals make under stress of other fundamen- 
tal desires, emotions, and impulses. As examples, I might 
cite the purring of a cat when stroked, the plaintive peep- 
ing of hungry fledglings in the nest, the lowing of hungry 
kine, the bellowing of an angry bull, the contented whinny 
of the horse when fed, the angry growl of the dog, his 
whine and yelp under punishment, his bark of warning or 
of welcome. It is at once evident that all these sounds of 
animals, including their musical sounds, are expressions of 
emotional states or impulses, and their purpose is not pri- 
marily expressive, but communicative. For, as a rule, only 
animals which have attained an appreciable degree of fam- 
ily or societal organization use such sounds. 

It is evident that the above observations are as im- 
portant in their bearing on the evolution of speech as on the 
evolution of music. In fact, a strong presumption immedi- 
ately arises that speech and music had a common origin in 
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the inarticulate sounds expressive and communicative of 
fundamental emotional states and impulses. This presump- 
tion is strengthened to a certainty by the study of the evo- 
lution of speech. It is a generally known fact that the 
‘more primitive a race is, the smaller its vocabulary, and 
the more dependent its members become on vocal inflection 
and intonation to express their meaning, the same sound- 
symbol being used to represent various objects or concepts. 
(Homonyms are by no means lacking in even the most 
highly developed languages.) And when we reach the low- 
est types of man we find speech so limited in vocabulary, 
consisting so largely of almost inarticulate vocal inflections 
and modulations, as to be scarcely distinguishable from 
animal noises. 

Turning from the phylogeny to the ontogeny of speech, 
we find, as is to be expected, the same phenomena. The 
new-born babe calls attention to its needs and discomforts 
by crying; that is, by purely inarticulate vocal inflection. 
Soon, however, subtle differentiations begin to appear. It 
is not difficult to know whether a six-months-old baby is cry- 
ing from pain, sorrow, or anger. But, ere this, the child 
has begun to enlarge its vocabulary of sounds. It coos to 
express pleasure or affection, and often this cooing ap- 
proaches almost to melody. Soon a few articulate syl- 
lables are added to its lexicon, quickly followed by the first 
simple words. But, as we have seen in the case of the say- 
age, the child still has to supplement his meagre vocabulary 
by vocal modulations. Often, I think I may say usually, 
the musical cooing has developed into the real singing of 
melody before the child achieves coherent sentence 
structure. 

But not only does the child show the rudiments of musi- 
cal expression at an early age, he equally manifests a love 
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and appreciation of the music he hears. Almost from the 
moment of his birth he is calmed and soothed and lulled to 
sleep by the singing of his mother or nurse. In an incred- 
ibly short time he takes and shows delight in musical toys. 
And often children, who in later life show no special apti- 
tude for music, evince great interest and pleasure even in 
complex compositions. These facts show how universal is 
the musical instinct, and would incline us to the view that 
music exerted a relatively stronger influence than now on 
mankind in his earlier stages of development. This view is 
strengthened when we study the reactions of animals to 
music. The charming of serpents by music is a well known 
phenomenon. Birds are moved to emulative song on hear- 
ing music. Mice are often attracted and fascinated by it. 
When I was a child, I had personal experience of a mouse 
which, although unusually timid, would lose all fear of 
human beings on hearing certain music. It would leave its 
hole, gradually approach, and finally perch itself on the 
piano, oblivious of the people in the room. When the 
music would stop, it would sit for a moment as if dazed, 
then flee in terror to its refuge. This story may seem ab- 
surd, but I can vouch for its absolute verity. Dogs, too, 
show a remarkable sensitiveness to music. Many of them 
howl when moved by it. The explanation that the music 
hurts their ears is not satisfactory, for on closer observa- 
tion these dogs show no evidence of displeasure or suffer- 
ing. On the contrary, they make no attempt to escape from 
proximity to the music, as they assuredly would if it were 
painful. In my opinion, they howl because they are emo- 
tionally moved and are awed by the mystery of emotion 
for which they can see no objective cause. These howlers 
are dogs of unusual nervous sensibility, and are generally 
not of the most intelligent type. Men and women, similarly, 
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often shed tears on hearing beautiful music; tears, not 
of pain or suffering, but rather of poignant bliss. The 
most intelligent dogs, however, rarely howl at music even 
when evidencing greater sensitiveness to it. For many 
years I have conducted a series of musical experiments on 
_ animals with the most surprising results. While those with 
_ dogs have been the most successful, I have also observed 
reactions in cats, cows, horses, and even pigs. I will give 
one example which is typical. 

Friends of mine in England owned a beautiful little Skye 
terrier, Nixie by name. Nixie was very fond of music. 
Whenever I would begin to play, she would immediately 
come into the room, jump upon me, licking me, and bark- 
ing to show her pleasure. She would then settle herself 
comfortably on the rug before the hearth. If I would play 
a Chopin nocturne she would stretch herself on her side, 
closing her eyes in beatitude. When I played the ‘Funeral 
March” she would arise and stand, her head dejectedly 
hanging between her forepaws. At Mendelssohn’s ‘Spring 
Song” she would begin to wag her tail, look around the 
room, nodding her head in animated pleasure. On hear- 
ing the Chopin ‘“‘Minute Waltz”, she would run delightedly 
around the room. But when I struck up the Schubert-Tau- 
sig “Marche Militaire,” she would dash madly about, bark- 
ing in an ecstasy of martial excitement. And, most remark- 
able of all, these pieces invariably called forth the same 
reactions. 

Of course, animals only react to music expressive of the 
simplest, most basal emotions. However, the fact that the 
expression and appreciation of music are faculties shared 
with mankind by lower animals proves that music originated 
very early in the history of the race, most probably in the 
pre-human period. 
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We are now in a position to construct a convincing — 
hypothesis. At one time in the history of man there was | 
neither music nor speech. Individuals carried on their 
necessary, primitive communications by means of unarticu- 
lated vocal modulation, which furnished the basis equally 
of the later developed music and speech. With the growth 
of societal developments and the consequent rise of intelli- 
gence and reason, more exact and specialized media of com- 
munication became necessary. Articulate speech arose to 
meet the necessity for the expression of thought. Music 
arose as the language of mood and emotion. 

I do not mean to imply, however, that speech is exclu- 
sively mental or music exclusively emotional. Having a 
common origin, their fields of activity naturally intersect to 
some extent. Music, being closer to the origin, is more 
definitely associated with the fundamental and ingrained 
faculties of feeling, and hence is more deeply rooted and 
of more basal importance in the human consciousness than 
is speech, which is the expression of more recently acquired 
faculties. ‘The emotional values of speech are, however, 
still chiefly dependent upon vocal modulation and inflection. 
This fact has been clearly recognized and made use of by 
great creative musicians. Bach, Schumann, and Wagner, 
in setting to music the words of their oratorios, songs, and 
operas, consciously made the melodic line conform to the 
vocal inflection which would be used in speaking the words 
in the most expressive manner possible. The singing of 
words is thus seen to be essentially only a highly emotional- 
ized form of declamation. But also, in their instrumental 
compositions, musicians have conformed to this same prin- 
ciple, and this is seen most clearly in those musical phrases 
which are most telling and poignant. 

An amusing anecdote, strikingly illustrating this curious 
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inter-relationship between music and speech, was going the 
rounds in Vienna some years ago. Herr Kohn and Herr 
Rosenduft were regular attendants at the same coffee-house. 
They met together with their friends almost every night 
for a game of taroque. One night a squabble arose over 
the cards. Herr Rosenduft, believing that Herr Kohn had 
taken an unfair advantage in the game, protested vigor- 
ously, but to no avail. In vociferous indignation he went 
around to all the tables in the room proclaiming: ‘“‘Kohn is 
a rascal; Kohn is a rascal!’’ Herr Kohn’s sensibilities were 
so injured by this, that he determined to obtain satisfac- 
tion. Inherently of the non-duelling type, he instituted 
action for slander. The case came to a hearing; the evi- 
dence was submitted. The judge turned to Herr Rosen- 
duft, saying: “‘You have heard the evidence. Is it true that 
you called Herr Kohn a rascal?” “Yes, I did,” was the 
reply. ‘‘And he is one, too.” ‘In that case,” said the 
judge, “‘you will have to pay Herr Kohn fifty gulden.”” This 
touched Herr Rosenduft in his most vulnerable spot; he 
began to squirm and to ask if there were no way in which 
the penalty could be avoided. The judge replied: ‘Yes, if 
you will apologize to Herr Kohn and retract your charge 
before every one in whose presence you made it. You must 
go around to every table in the coffee-house and say: ‘Kohn 
is no rascal.’”’ As painful as this condition was, Herr 
Rosenduft accepted it. The next night all of the acquain- 
tances were assembled as usual at the coffee-house. Herr 
Rosenduft went around to all the tables, relating the cir- 
cumstances of the trial, closing his narrative in each case 
with the words: ‘‘Kohn is no rascal?’ But he gave these 
words an insidious rising inflection which disclosed with 
sufficient clarity his state of feeling towards Herr Kohn. 
The latter, more indignant than ever, renewed his legal 
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action. At the hearing, the judge said: “How’s this! You 
agreed to apologize and retract, and here you have gone 
and repeated your slander.” ‘Pardon, your honor,” said 
Herr Rosenduft, “the words were agreed upon, but not the 
melody!” 

But to return to the evolution of music: The steps in the 
development into music of these vocal inflections, embrac- 
ing sighs, moans, shouts, cries of warning, love-calls, can 
be easily followed. In studying the folk-songs of primitive 
peoples, as we descend in the scale of humanity, we find 
that the corresponding folk-songs become less and less or- 
ganic in their structure. In the lowest stage, melody dis- 
appears and we have only disjointed, exclamatory phrases 
which are improvised upon in accordance with the mood 
of the individual, and are almost never crystalized into 
set tunes. [hese phrases merge imperceptibly into the 
vocal inflections and animal sounds of the pre-human period. 
The steps in the development of folk-song into the complex 
and intricate art-forms of the present are too generally 
known to need special emphasis. 

We thus see that music and speech are equally languages, 
having a common origin in remotest antiquity, speech being 
essentially a special adaptation to communicate thought; 
music, to communicate mood and feeling. And this musical 
language is in no degree less definite than speech. It is true 
that no two people, on hearing a musical composition, will 
express the feelings it inspires in the same words. This, 
however, only shows the extreme difficulty of expressing 
emotion in speech, and not that the music has carried a dif- 
ferent message to the different individuals. Only the su- 
preme literary genius can approach adequate emotional ex- 
pression in speech, can seize and interpret the subtle values 
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of mood. And even then his effect falls far short of that 
of music. 

Music must be listened to, not merely with the ear, not 
with the mind, but with the heart. Those to whom music 
only means a picture or a narrative are not truly musical. 
Such mental and imaginative activities can only distract 
from the reception of the music and are necessarily a hin- 
drance to the emotional comprehension and enjoyment of 
it. The sentimentalities and affectations along these lines 
of many self-styled music-lovers have done the cause of the 
art incalculable injury. The true musician, for this reason, 
places absolute music far above programme music, which 
he regards relatively lightly, in the same manner in which 
Whistler regarded “‘literary”’ painting. I cannot stress too 
strongly the fact that the purpose of music is to communi- 
cate, rather than to express, feeling. This principle applies 
equally to all the other arts, and a general recognition of 
it would be most beneficial at this time of extreme artistic 
individualism and anarchy. To sum up, we have learned 
that the fundamental material of music is emotion and its 
primary purpose, the communication to others of the inner 
experiences of the human heart. 

We are now in a position to relate this heart-language 
to individual human beings. But here again we immedi- 
ately meet with a difficulty. For the very term “human in- 
dividual” carries within itself a contradiction. For the 
fundamental basis of the concept “human” is social rather 
than individual. Aristotle wrote: “Man is by nature a 
political animal.” By this he did not mean that all men 
were born politicians but rather that the distinguishing 
quality of humanity lay in the societal sense. For instance, 
suppose a baby, from the moment of its birth, could be 
isolated from all human companionship; suppose its life 
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were to be preserved and it had attained physical maturity. 
It is evident that this being would not be human, save, per- 
haps, in an anatomical sense. It would be in no wise su- 
perior to animals, but rather inferior, in some respects, to 
the more highly socialized animal forms. It would have no 
speech, hence no intellectual life. For thought is impos- 
sible, save in its embodiment in language. It would have 
no knowledge of human ties and relationships and their 
attendant mental and emotional reactions of attraction 
and repulsion. It would have no experience of filial love, 
or parental devotion. The romance and passion of erotic 
love would not exist for such a man. Altruism would be 
impossible to him. He would hunger and fear and eat and 
sleep. The satisfaction of these fundamental personal and 
animal impulses would contain the whole round of his life. 
We thus see that it is superior societal organization which 
has distinguished man from the lower animals and has 
given him his higher intellectual, esthetic and spiritual 
development; and so, for our present purposes, it will be 
impossible for us to consider the individual as apart from 
his social environment. For the individual achieves his 
highest personal development in the acceptance and fulfill- 
ment of his societal responsibilities and obligations. If 
love be the very essence of divinity, it is the quintessence of 
humanity. 

Our subject now naturally falls into two chief divisions, 
the relationship of music to the individual and the relation- 
ship of music to the community, and we now proceed to 
consider these reciprocal relationships, inquiring in turn 
what music can do for the individual, what the individual 
can do for music, what music can do for the community, 
and what the community can do for music. 

The thing which music is most generally recognized as 
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doing for us is to give us pleasure. This aspect of the mat- 
ter is so familiar that I will not dwell on it. Far more im- 
portant, to my mind, is the enrichment of experience that 
may be derived from music. All the suffering and joy of 
humanity, its hope and despair, its courage and its fear, its 
longings, its aspirations, its passions, its love, its triumph, 
are embodied in the works of the great composers. Through 
their works we can enter into the most intimate personal 
relations with these men who, of all flesh, have felt most 
poignantly the experiences of the human heart. In their 
music, their very souls are bared and shared with the lis- 
tener. The very throbbing of their hearts becomes as ac- 
tual a reality as if the men themselves were living and 
present. What greater privilege has life to offer us than 
such personal intimacy with these great men? For these 
men wrote, not merely to make compositions, which might 
or might not bring them fame, but to pass on to you and me 
those treasures of life and beauty which were their inspira- 
tion. The great joy in their lives—and most of them were 
condemned to lead lives of bitter hardship and suffering— 
came from their generous hope that their fellow-men might 
eventually be partakers with them in the blessings of their 
creations. 

Lanier, in his noble poem, ““To Beethoven,”’ gives touch- 
ing expression to his feelings of reverence, joy, and grati- 
tude :— 


O Psalmist of the weak, the strong, 
O Troubadour of love and strife, 
Co-Litanist of right and wrong, 
Sole Hymner of the whole of life. 


I know not how, I care not why,— 
Thy music sets my world at ease, 
And melts my passion’s mortal cry 
In satisfying symphonies. 
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Yea, it forgives me all my sins, 

Fits life to love like rhyme to rhyme, 
And tunes the task each day begins 
By the last trumpet-note of Time. 


Music was Lanier’s chief inspiration. It was the tragedy 
of his life that he was not allowed to be a musician. In his 
poetry he was seeking an outlet for suppressed musical im- 
pulses. This is why his poems are the most highly emo- 
tionalized of all English poetry. The fact that he was pri- 
marily and innately a musician explains why it was possible 
for him to free his verse from the conventional shackles 
of rhyme and metre and imbue it with an elasticity, variety, 
and freedom achieved by the great melodists in music. His 
“Science of English Verse” is among the substantial logical 
contributions to the the science of English prosody. His 
use, in his poetry, of internal rhyme, characteristic vowel 
color, alliteration, and phonetic syzygy, endows his poems 
with extraordinary melodiousness; while his marvelous 
felicity in grasping and expressing mood and feeling raises 
him to a high place among the poets of this or any other 
age. For he succeeded in mastering those problems that 
Whitman could only propound. And if the vers libre scrib- 
blers of to-day were well informed enough to have read his 
works, the hopelessness and inanity of their attempts would 
become so apparent to them that they would take refuge in 
the versified doggerel to which their innate limitations 
should restrict them, or else keep silence altogether. It is 
high time that we in the South awakened to a realization 
and appreciation of this genius, our chiefest literary 
treasure. 

But not only by enriching our emotional experience can 
music benefit us,—it lifts from us the burden of our cares 
and sorrows, soothes our palpitating nerves, salves our 
throbbing wounds, and imbues us with fresh hope and 
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courage. Any soldier can tell you how the fatigue of the 
march vanishes when the band strikes up. It is this quality 
in music that makes it so valuable as a therapeutical agency. 
It is being increasingly used for this purpose in hospitals, 
sanatoriums, and even insane asylums. Specialists tell us 
that most cases of insanity spring from exaggerated in- 
dividualism, hypertrophy of the sense of ego. Music 
brings self-forgetfulness, the basis of all real enjoyment, 
usefulness, and happiness, and so helps to reéstablish a true 
sense of proportion between self and environment. But the 
value of music is not confined to the amelioration of harm- 
ful and morbid states; it has positive and constructive 
value as well. It inspires nobility and generosity, not only 
of feeling, but also of action. For the mainspring of ac- 
tion lies not in the intellect, but in the emotions. ~ 

One of the most important uses to which music can be 
put is that of an emotional safety-valve or lightning-rod. 
The intricacies of civilization and societal organization im- 
pose restraints upon the impulses, desires, and passions of 
the individual. These inhibitions and suppressions are 
likely to cause physical and psychological eruptions which 
break out into the most amazing and unexpected manifes- 
tations. George Meredith stresses this principle in his 
“Ordeal of Richard Feverel.’’ Music not only soothes 
these suppressed instincts, but can actually give them con- 
structive and beneficial exercise. 

The study of music, as well as the enjoyment of it, is 
of permanent value to the individual. The Greeks under- 
stood this when they gave to music a place in their educa- 
tional system equal in importance to that of athletics and 
mathematics. It is interesting to observe that these three 
great forms of human activity are to this day still called 
by their Greek names. The acquirement of a musical 
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technique develops the mental faculties. It cultivates the 
powers of observation, sharpens the sense of proportion, 
enlarges the critical faculty, promotes the power of con- 
centration, increases mental alertness, and gives control 
and balance to the nerves and muscles. Moral faculties 
are also developed: industry, patience, humility, and, above 
all, self-control. All these qualities are as valuable in life 
as in music. I have heard much testimony from school 
teachers and grateful parents bearing witness to improve- 
ment in children directly attributable to the study of music. 
Education along these lines would be equally beneficial to 
grown people. 

Let us now briefly consider what the individual can do 
for music. 

In the first place, he can recognize its value, its beauty 
and nobility, its important réle in human development. He 
can use his influence to combat the absurd idea that the 
study and profession of music are unworthy. This silly 
prejudice has deterred thousands of talented boys from 
becoming musicians—and girls, too—to our incalculable 
cultural detriment. The individual can support the musical 
activities in his community, the choral societies, the sym- 
phony orchestras, the musical clubs. He can attend con- 
certs. He can encourage students. But these activities 
must not be undiscriminating, else they will do more harm 
than good. The individual must insist on having the very 
best music and musicians in order that his own taste and 
that of his community may become more and more refined. 
He must be relentless towards the charlatanry and vulgarity 
that often disgrace the programmes of even fine artists. He 
can help on the development of a national music by de- 
manding that American music and musicians be given the 
chance to be heard. But in this, he must avoid chauvinism. 
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Bam periuis would be the worst calamity that could befall 
American music. Above all, the individual must have the 
courage of his love and faith, and never be ashamed to 
proclaim them. 

If the individual happens to be musically gifted, he can 
be of more service to music by developing his own talent. 
He should take an honourable pride in it, and demand due 
respect for it from others. The possession of this gift 
lays upon him a responsibility, an obligation which he may 
not ignore without a serious injury to himself. It is a trust 
to be administered for the benefit of his fellow-man. He 
should allow no considerations, whether social or financial, 
to deter him from devoting his life to this sacred duty. 

We now come to the consideration of what music can 
do for the community, and what the community can do 
for music. 

That music exerts an influence of refinement, socially and 
culturally, is so well recognized that it needs no emphasis 
from me. That it improves the societal spirit, increases 
good-will and good-fellowship, and furthers codperation, 
every church-goer, every cheer leader, every community 
singer can attest. Nothing wins respect for a community 
more quickly and surely than musical activities. Boston 
would lose a large part of its prestige if the Boston Sym- 
phony were to go out of existence; Worcester would not be 
Worcester if it were not for its Chorak Festival; the same 
is true of numerous other cities; while Bayreuth would 
never have been heard of save for its Opera. But I must 
protest against the use of musical activities as mere means 
of civic advertising. This practice is unworthy and con- 
temptible, and can only bring disrepute upon the art with- 
out being of lasting benefit to the community. 

The moral influence of music in a community is worthy 
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of serious consideration. A well-known leader of com- 
munity singing recently said to me in this connection: ‘“You 
can’t hate a man when you are singing out of the same book 
with him.” And social workers tell me that music is one 
of the most valuable aids in their activities; that not only 
“good will towards man” is fostered, but also honesty and, 
chiefly, sobriety. This arouses an interesting line of 
thought. Why do people get drunk? To escape from 
their sorrows, cares, and sufferings; to escape from the 
sordid pressure of life; to escape from-themselves. The 
physical pleasure of alcohol is its least attraction. When 
a man is drunk, his words and actions are leniently re- 
garded. He may say or do whatever occurs to him, follow 
his impulses, be free from the ordinary suppressions and 
restraints of the conventionalities. In other words, he can 
be himself. “Jn vino veritas.’ It is evident that music 
can satisfy this desire in a normal and beneficial manner. 
There is a great opportunity for music in the field of 
social and industrial unrest. This is apparent when we ex- 
amine the fundamental cause of this phenomenon; for only 
a blind and partisan bigotry can see in these manifestations 
simply laziness and greed. ‘They are not even merely pro- 
tests against the physical hardships of poverty. Many of 
those most active in such agitation are well fed and-well 
housed, and some of them even well educated. What these 
people want—and:they are, themselves, unaware of this— 
is freedom from the relentless grind of existence, oppor- 
tunity to enjoy the cultural and spiritual values of life. 
Music, as nothing else, can fulfill this natural and justi- 
fiable craving. This fact has been realized by some far- 
sighted and understanding employers; as, for instance, at 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, where notable results have been 
achieved. Musical activities have not only helped to estab- 
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‘lish conditions of refinement and contentment among the 


laborers, but have even reached such a high artistic level 
that invitations to the annual Bach Festival are eagerly 
sought by musicians all over the country. _ 

And now we come finally to the consideration of what 
the community can do for music. 

Most of what I have said in connection with the in- 
dividual is obviously equally applicable here. In addition, 
the community can carry on the already well-developed 
movement of providing musical education in the public 
schools. Good results have already been achieved in this 
field. More and more, it is being generally recognized that 
a knowledge and appreciation of music is as indispensable 
to a well rounded culture as is an adequate acquaintance 
with literature. Colleges and universities are inaugurating 
chairs of musical theory, appreciation, and history. I hope 
that the day is not far distant when every educational in- 
stitution will follow this wise and beneficent lead. The Na- 
tional Federation of Music Clubs is doing a noble and 
unselfish work all over the country. Remarkable results 
have already been attained. In the last few years various 
civic communities have established symphony orchestras 
which, with incredible celerity, have attracted large clien- 
teles. The city of Cleveland deserves especial praise. Com- 
munity opera is springing up with increasing frequency. A 
bill has already been introduced in Congress providing for 
the establishment of a National Conservatory of Music. 
The community should support and increase these and 
other similar activities, for in serving music, the community 
is only serving its own best interests. 

The dog has been called the friend of man. What the 
dog is among the animals, music is among the arts. Before 
Painting was, before Sculpture was, before Architecture 
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was, before Literature was, Music is. It nourished and 
solaced the heart of man in the infancy of the race, as it 
now enfolds with loving tenderness every child born into 
the world; and it is the one earthly treasure that we can 
take with us to that eternal abode ‘‘where neither moth nor 
rust doth corrupt and where thieves do not break through 
nor steal.”’ 
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II 
MUSIC AND THE NATION 


HE importance of our subject is obvious to even the 

most casual observer. At no time in the history of 
our country has there existed a keener desire to attain a 
national consciousness and a cohesive national organiza- 
tion. The innumerable schemes of Americanization, the 
stressing of the so-called ‘‘one hundred per cent. American- 
ism,” show the tendency of the day. Nor is this tendency 
merely the result of the wave of patriotism aroused by our 
participation in the World War. Already in 1912 Theo- 
dore Roosevelt’s “New Nationalism” had swept over the 
country, arousing intense enthusiasm in all sections and 
breaking down the most inveterate party ties. 

A newer and deeper tone has made itself evident in the 
traditional “‘scream of the eagle,” a tone with less of self- 
complacency and braggadocio, and more of seriousness and 
humility. This tendency, without exaggeration, can be said 
to constitute the most important and characteristic sign of 
the times. It has manifested itself not merely in the field 
of politics, but in every other field of American conscious- 
ness and endeavor as well, and, not least, in the field of 
fine arts. 

From all sides the demand has arisen for a characteris- 
tic American literature, an American drama, an American 
stage, an American painting, an American sculpture, an 
American architecture, and, above all, an American music. 


And many serious and important movements have sprung 
127 
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up in various parts of the country to fulfill this demand. 
As universal and as worthy as this desire for a national art 
undeniably is, its attainment will be a matter of grave diffi- 
culty, and will have to be predicated upon certain funda- 
mental factors which, unfortunately, are usually ignored 
in the discussion of the problem. For instance, in studying 
the great national art of various times and peoples, we 
find that the most fruitful and important periods have 
always coincided with times of intense national conscious- 
ness and activity. In other words, the national art has 
always been the expression of an ardent national spirit,— 
to cite a few examples: the Periclean age in Greece, the 
Augustan age in Rome, the Italian Renaissance, the Eliz- 
abethan period in England. A national art can only be 
premised upon a nation of which that art is a direct and 
immediate esthetic expression. If we in America desire 
a national art, we must first have a nation to furnish the 
basis for this art. This brings us face to face with a ques- 
tion of far greater importance than any mere esthetic 
question, namely, Are we a nation? - 

Before this question can be answered, we must first agree 
upon what we mean by the word “nation.” I shall not 
attempt to give a logical definition of that word, but I think 
you will all agree with what I am going to say. A nation 
is not a mere aggregation of human beings, held together 
by some form of political or governmental organization. 
A nation is a group of people more or less homogeneous, 
having the same blood, possessing common traditions and 
customs, speaking a common language, and having identical 
or similar reactions to certain broad fundamental emotional 
and mental stimuli. In other words, individual members 
of a national group, when faced with the same situation, 
would, with of course some few exceptions, tend to think 
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and act in the same manner; for instance, be moved by 
approval or indignation at certain ideas and events, or be 
insulted at certain epithets. I think this gives a fair idea 
of what we mean by a nation. Let us test the United States 


_ by this standard. What is the result? We are not a people 


of homogeneous blood, not even approximately so; we do 
not possess common traditions and customs; we do not 
speak a common language; we do not react, mentally or 
emotionally, in the same way to certain great fundamental’ 
facts and challenges of life. And as we are not a nation, 
we cannot hope to have a national art in any field. We 
cannot hope to have even a truly national government. 

I was familiar for many years with the old Austrian 
Empire. In Austria there were twenty-seven separate and 
distinct political parties, and seventeen separate and dis- 
tinct languages, and every one of these component groups 
considered itself the most important, and strove to force 
its language and ideas upon the rest of the empire. You 
can imagine the bedlam which reigned in the political and 
other fields. And, my friends, we are rapidly approaching 
just such a condition as existed in Austria before 1914, a 
condition which had more to do with initiating the World 
War, I believe, than any other one factor. Is it not high 
time for us to call a halt and recognize frankly the situa- 
tion which faces the United States? 

There was a time when we were a nation; a time when, 
perhaps, we were less well organized politically than to- 
day; when there were sectional misunderstandings, envies, 
jealousies, bitter political hatreds. And yet in spite of that 
we were, in fundamental matters, more of a nation than 
at the present time. When this country was first formed, 
it was composed of thirteen separate and distinct states— 
not states in the sense in which we use that word to-day, 
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but “sovereign states”—so recognized by England at the 
close of the Revolutionary War. We do not deny that they 
were jealous of each other; that there were serious differ- 
ences in regard to political, economic, and industrial mat- 
ters; that they were brought together with difficulty and 
kept together with even greater difficulty. But these states 
did consist of a people homogeneous in blood, speaking a 
common language, with common ideals and traditions of 
‘liberty and law. And these ideals caused them to attain 
a height of magnanimity that no other race than the Anglo- 
Saxon has ever achieved. They said this: We have fought 
for our liberty and won. We will use this liberty not merely 
for ourselves, but dedicate it to the whole world. We will 
throw open our gates to the oppressed and down-trodden 
of every nation. We invite them to come to us and to 
share with us this great gift which has been vouchsafed us. 
And they came, those who were drawn by our ideals, at first 
slowly, and then more rapidly; their first idea being to 
become one with us, to assimilate our language and our 
traditions, to share with us our obligations and responsi- 
bilities as well as our rights and privileges. ‘The very best 
the outside world had to offer came; people already swayed 
by ideals similar to our own; sturdy pioneers, industrious, 
freedom-loving, filled with admiration and gratitude for 
what we had given the world. We had little difficulty 
in assimilating those men and women. They brought much 
of value, materially and spiritually. We are grateful for 
what they brought. But as time went on a different type 
began to swarm to America. The land of millions began 
to attract by its wealth rather than by its ideals. They 
came not for the ideals and aspirations, but for the “loaves 
and fishes.” 


And we Americans have been largely to blame for this 
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invasion. In our eagerness for growth and expansion, 
in our indecent haste to amass wealth and exploit the illim- 
itable resources of our country, we have often sacrificed 
fundamental racial and spiritual values on the altar of 
quick results. Why should we yield to this senseless im- 
patience? We have all of the future before us. America 
and its resources are not going to run away from us. There 
is plenty of time for their development. It is of more im- 
portance to build soundly than to build rapidly. It is sui- 
cidal to incorporate into our structure elements unsound 
and dangerous to our present, and destructive to our 
future. 

In the light of this thought we must recognize the folly 
and wickedness of those industrialists who, demanding a 
large and cheap supply of labor, use all of their power and 
influence to cause an immense influx of the lower elements 
from the European and other continents, which not only 
debases the average level of intelligence and character of 
our population, but brings our own laboring classes into 
competition with a lower standard of living, and so seri- 
ously hampers their progress and development. The great 
steamship companies have coéperated in this nefarious 
work to their own enormous profit, and, by holding forth 
false promises and by other iniquitous propaganda, have 
greatly increased the horde of unworthy immigrants. 
Under such conditions it is not surprising that the vast ma- 
jority of immigrants come, not for our ideals, but for what 
they think they are going to get out of us. They have no 
wish to learn our language, to understand our aspirations, 
or to conform to our traditions. They remain with us in 
racial groups, speaking foreign languages, maintaining their 
own un-American, often anti-American, ideas and ideals; 
and newspapers, published in these foreign languages, have 
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sprung up all over the country, confirming and perpetuat- 
ing these un-American tendencies. Societies have been 
widely organized which retain the membership of the de- 
scendants of these immigrants, sometimes even to the third 
generation, and which often are dominated from abroad 
by alien propagandists who seek thus to disseminate their 
destructive and anti-social doctrines. We did not realize 
how widespread this condition had become until, during 
the World War, it was ground into our consciousness by 
the so-called hyphenated citizen. 

It would not be fair to these immigrants not to recognize 
the fact that their attitude towards America is largely at- 
tributable to America’s attitude towards them. They have 
been enticed to America in order that they might be ex- 
ploited by Americans, and in such numbers that it has been 
well-nigh impossible for us to recognize our responsibili- 
ties towards them and to fulfill our duty towards them. 
We have brought them here for what we can get out of 
them; it is only natural for them to have come for what 
they could get out of us. | 

It is manifestly absurd to expect ardent patriotism to- 
wards an adopted country from people who felt so little 
patriotism towards their native country that they could 
have been willing to leave it. And that inevitable selection 
which occurred in the case of the first American settlers is 
no longer effective, owing to increased facilities in trans- 
portation and progress in material comforts. In the case 
of the first English settlers, there was no question of a 
desertion of their native land or a betrayal of their race. 
On the contrary, these settlers were doing a patriotic ser- 
vice in expanding the power and influence of their own 
people. ‘They were building and securing the Empire. 
Much of the fine temper and spirit of the early American 
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is attributable to the various processes of selection which 
determined the make-up of our earlier population. There 
was a rigid selection even before embarkation for America. 
Only courageous and adventurous spirits, men and women 
of sterling character and fearless independence, would dare 
the dangers of the deep, or could endure the severance of 
traditional ties. And after landing in the new country, 
only the hardiest, bravest, and most intelligent could sur- 
vive the dangers and hardships of the pioneer life. 

At the present time the immigrant has no such conditions 
to face. Travel by sea is safer than on land, and the new- 
comers arrive under conditions safer and more comfortable 
than those they left behind. These facts explain to a large 
extent the deterioration in the quality of our immigrants, 
and should make us exceedingly tolerant of their delinquen- 
cies and shortcomings. Nevertheless, they are here, and 
constitute a problem which must be reckoned with. 

We are not a nation. We might just as well face that 
fact. We must face that fact if we are to do anything 
of value in meeting the situation. How, then, can we be- 
come a nation? A common political government will not 
make a nation of us. Can a nation be artificially manu- 
factured? No. You can no more manufacture a nation 
artificially than you can take so many ameebz into a bio- 
logical laboratory and manufacture a human being. A na- 
tion has to grow and develop in accordance with those laws 
of growth and development which control all living organ- 
isms. What solution then is there for us? ‘The one most 
widely advocated is that of the “melting-pot.” This 
theory, as it is usually enunciated, is somewhat as follows: 

This is America, a large country. We are the hope of 
the world. We stand for and safeguard the liberty of the 
world. We are the greatest country that ever existed or 
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ever will exist. People of every race and clime have come 
to our shores. The white, the yellow, the red, the black, 
and the brown are all here in this great melting-pot. They 
are all free and equal in the brotherhood of man. Even- 
tually they will fuse into a homogeneous mass, and the out- 
come of this amalgamation will be the highest type of hu- 
manity ever known in history—because this is America. 

Nobody has more respect for America nor more pride 
in her than I myself. But it seems to me that the folly 
of this idea surpasses anything that has-ever come within 
my knowledge. It is idiocy to suppose that mere contact 
with American soil can change age-old hereditary charac- 
ters; that, because this is America, the action of ineluctable, 
biological laws will be suspended. The melting-pot should 
rather be termed the ‘‘witches’ cauldron.”” And we can be 
well assured that no miraculous alchemy will transmute 
these tainted strains into the perfect superman. Indeed, 
nothing more preposterous than this theory has ever been 
preached to a long-suffering people. Why, we would not 
think of subjecting even our domestic animals to such con- 
ditions as these! Everyone knows that if he wishes to 
breed thorough-bred horses he cannot admix inferior breeds 
into the stock. The same applies to flowers, to garden veg- 
etables. How dare we sit still and let happen to our-chil- 
dren—bone of our bone, blood of our blood—that which 
we would not allow to happen to the very beasts of the 
field. I wish here and now to enter my protest against this 
insidious, this hideous doctrine with every drop of blood 
in my veins and every ounce of vigor in my body. 

If there were no other reason for rejecting this solution 
of general miscegenation, the negro problem would furnish 
good and sufficient grounds. If the present ratio were to 
remain permanent, the inevitable product of the melting- 
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pot would be approximately an octoroon. It should not be 
necessary to stress the significance of this point. We know 
that under the Mendelian law the African strain is hered- 
itarily predominant. In other words, one drop of negro 
blood makes the negro. We also know that no higher race 
has ever been able to preserve its culture, to prevent decay 
and eventual degeneracy when tainted, even slightly, with 
negro blood. Sixty centuries of history establish this rule. 
Since the first page of recorded fact, history can show no 
exception. Were the American people to become an oc- 
toroon race, it would mean their sinking to the level of 
Haiti and Santo Domingo. 

With the constant interchange of population between 
Europe and America, Europe would likewise inevitably be- 
come tainted. This would mean the degeneration of the 
whole Caucasian race, the annihilation of white civilization. 
For not only are the physical characteristics of the negro 
predominant, but the universal experience of the past, as 
well as the study of our own hybrids and the other negroid 
peoples of the present time, proves conclusively that his 
psychology is also hereditarily predominant. This is the 
reason why every race which has mixed blood with him has 
decayed. If we, in America, allow this contamination to 
proceed unchecked, our civilization is inexorably doomed. 
For the transmission of these characters is effected through 
the germ plasm; and, whether we accept or discard the 
more extreme deductions of Weismann, we must still admit 
that the poison is too deeply embedded to be eradicable by 
education, or by material, social, or political advantages. 
Once let our germ plasm become tainted, and all is irre- 
vocably lost. For, granting that natural selection and the 
course of evolution might eventually produce from this 
contaminated mass a race of high order, even then eons 
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would have to elapse before any appreciable results could 
show themselves, and Anglo-Saxon civilization would long 
since have vanished eternally from the face of the earth. 
But if we reject this melting-pot solution, what is left to us? 
I have said we cannot manufacture a nation. We can- 
not manufacture a culture. These things have to grow and 
develop gradually under the great biological laws, under 
the action of which those things which are useful and valu- 
able in the ancient customs and traditions are preserved and 
gradually adapted to meet changed conditions. This takes 
ages to accomplish. But we of to-day are anxious to see 
something accomplished in our own time. We are unwill- 
ing to sit supinely and await the course of the ages. We 
feel that we have a glorious and sacred heritage handed 
down to us by the fathers of our country. It is not ours, 
it belongs equally to the past and the future. We are the 
trustees to whom it has been delivered, and the first duty 
of every one of us is to recognize his responsibility under 
this trust. We are not willing that all that is most holy 
to us, for which our forefathers, through countless gener- 
ations, have lived, have worked, have prayed, have fought, 
have bled, have died, should be endangered. We must pre- 
serve our civilization. How can we doit? By grafting the 
stock of our culture upon some already existing national 
root. What root should that be? Certainly one that is 
already strongly represented in our present make-up. 
America is composed of many and various groups. Each 
group would naturally wish to have its culture made the 
foundation of the future America. How can the choice 
be made? By the process of elimination. We may reject 
at once the consideration of the Asiatic and African roots. 
We call ourselves ‘Americans.’ But, in reality, the only 
real Americans are the red Indians. Our population is 
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overwhelmingly European, and our customs, traditions, and 
languages are European. 

The matter has already become simpler. It is at once 
apparent that the root to be chosen must be European. 
Should we choose the French root upon which to engraft 
our culture? One has only to ask the question to answer 
in the negative. Or the Italian, the German, the Russian, 
or the Spanish? You see at once that the only possible 
root upon which we can engraft our culture is the Anglo- 
Saxon root, and that, not because the founders of our 
country were almost exclusively Anglo-Saxon, but because 
those ideals upon which our republic was based are char- 
acteristically and distinctively Anglo-Saxon. The Anglo- 
Saxon spirit of good sportsmanship and sense of fair play 
and justice have been, up to this time, the basis of every- 
thing that is fine, that is liberal, that is progressive in our 
past and in our present. ‘hey are the basis of our liberty 
as well as of our respect for law and order. They are even 
the basis of our religion, for they are only our particular 
version of the Golden Rule. They are the informing spirit 
of Theodore Roosevelt’s “Square Deal,” as of the Dec- 
laration of Independence and of Magna Carta. For that 
reason we should choose to retain the Anglo-Saxon as the 
basis of our civilization and culture. 

But you say: ‘“This is a democratic country; we are com- 
mitted to the theory that the majority should rule. Are 
you sure that the majority in this country are of Anglo- 
Saxon extraction and desirous of having our ideals devoted 
to Anglo-Saxon principles?” Well, what if we are in the mi- 
nority, if such be really the case? I tell those who ask that 
question this, that the only race in the history of the world 
which has ever risen to the height at which it could say: 
“Our doors are open to all who are oppressed, to all who 
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are down-trodden. Come and share freely with us all we 
have to offer,’—the only race, I say, which has shown 
such magnanimity is the Anglo-Saxon, and as soon as the 
Anglo-Saxon race becomes a hopeless minority and its 
ideals cease to be the guide and basis of the civilization 
of this country, just so soon will this country cease to be 
a haven of refuge for the suffering sons of man. 

No constitution is valid that contains within itself prin- 
ciples which would destroy the organization that that con- 
stitution bestows. And so no application of the principle 
of democracy that would destroy democracy itself can be 
considered valid. 

This whole discussion would have been unthinkable 
twenty-five years ago. At that time it would have been 
inconceivable that any one could doubt that our country 
was, and was to remain, a member of the great Anglo- 
Saxon community. And the fact that in so short a period 
the matter has become debatable should warn us of how 
rapidly this grave danger is sweeping upon us. The celerity 
of the submergence of our original stock need not be 
pointed out to those who are familiar with the New York of 
to-day, or the mining and industrial centres all over the 
country. Large sections of the Middle West are predom- 
inantly foreign, and the English language is more and 
more falling into disuse, even in the schools. On the Pa- 
cific Coast we have the threat of the Asiatic problem; in 
the black belt of the South, the negro is in the majority; 
and even in the old rock-ribbed New England State 
of Massachusetts, one of the cornerstones of the earlier 
America, descendants of the Anglo-Saxons comprise only 
thirty per cent. of the total population. And this is true 
of the rural districts as well as of the manufacturing towns. 
A few years ago, in motoring with friends through Massa- 
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chusetts, we lost the way and for a space of fifteen miles 


‘stopped at every farmhouse to ask for direction. Over this 


whole district we found not one family that could speak 
English distinctly. They were all Italians. 

Taking it for granted that we wish to base our nation 
and culture on our Anglo-Saxon heritage, let us come down 
to practical matters and outline a plan of action. The first 
and most obvious step to take is to regulate immigration.’ 
We can ensure that only immigrants of sufficient intelli- 
gence, those who, in blood, character, and habits of life, 
are capable of assimilating the American ideals, be permit- 
ted to enter this country. We can furthermore remove 
from the United States those already here who have proven 
themselves unworthy of the benefits our country bestows. 
And if this policy is to be thoroughly effective, it must em- 
brace even those individuals who have been naturalized. 
And this policy should apply not merely to individuals, but 
to groups. 

In addition to the exclusion and expulsion of undesirable 
elements, we can provide that no immigrant be allowed 
to remain in this country, if, after a certain time, he can- 
not, or will not, use the English language. We must stop 
the indiscriminate publication of foreign-language news- 
papers. In this connection I would like to relate an oc- 
currence of several years ago, when I had the honor of 
participating in a benefit concert arranged by the Defense 
League of America, given at the New York Hippodrome. 
The performers and compositions were to be exclusively 
American. Theodore Roosevelt had accepted an invita- 
tion to be present and address the gathering during the 
intermission. When the time came, however, Roosevelt 
was ill in the hospital and could not leave his bed. But 
he wrote a message which was read by the president of the 
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league. I wish I could remember and give you every word 
of it, but two sentences were indelibly impressed upon my 
memory: “There is room for but one language in the 
United States of America, the English language,” and, “We 
must see to it that our country does not degenerate into 
a polyglot boarding-house.” My friends, before the echo 
of those words was stilled in that auditorium, Theodore 
Roosevelt was dead. This was his last message to his 
people. 


We in the South did not vote for Mr. Roosevelt; we often 


disapproved his policies and his actions. But we respected 
him; we loved him because he was a man, and we recog- 
nized his greatness as a man and a leader. And in all 
seriousness I say to you that never in all his distinguished 
career, in none of his utterances, did Theodore Roosevelt 
surpass or even attain the level of that last message, his 
swan-song. If I were an orator, with these words as a 
text I could inspire an ardor, an enthusiasm, that would 
sweep over the length and breadth of this land like a puri- 
fying flame, burning out all dross, and ensuring the glorious 
future that we as Americans are entitled to demand for 
our beloved country. 

But the mere exclusion and deportation of the undesir- 
able aliens will be insufficient to our purpose unless we rec- 
ognize our responsibility towards those foreign elements 
that, in any case, will be among us. In insisting on their 
use of the English language, we must give them the oppor- 
tunity of understanding its inner spirit and not merely its 
outer forms. If these people, in using English, are merely 
approximately translating their own previously acquired 
concepts, they, as well as ourselves, will reap little benefit 
from the change. For translation, at the best, is a poor 
makeshift. In fact, the most real values of any language 
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are untranslatable. For instance, take the French word 
‘“mére.” Every school child knows that it means “mother.” 
And yet, does it? ‘“Mére” and “mother” mean equally 
the female parent, but that is practically all they have in 
common. ‘The deepest reality of both these words lies in 
their associations and connotations, and no one not familiar 
with French family life can form even a vague conception 
of the values innate in the word. For the “mére” occu- 
pies a very different position in the French family from 
that of the “mother” in the English. The relationship 
towards the father, towards the children and the rest of 
the household, is absolutely different. In this word the 
whole tradition and development of French family life is 
embodied. And so, without an intimate acquaintance with 
German family life, we can never get a true concept of 
the meaning of the word “Mutter.” ‘The richness and 
power of any language lie in these associations and con-. 
notations which embody the whole history and tradition 
of a race, socially and even politically. It hence follows 
that if the use of the English language is to be of deepest 
benefit to our immigrants, they must be enabled to under- 
stand our history and our traditions, our social and polit- 
ical concepts and ideals; they must be taught to under- 
stand the innate values in the lives and utterances of our 
great men, past and present, as well as in the Declaration 
of Independence and the Constitution. Valuable work 
along these lines is already being accomplished by the vari- 
ous Americanization agencies. 

But we will not get very far in imbuing our alien ele- 
ments with Anglo-Saxon traditions and ideals unless we 
strengthen and confirm them in ourselves. “If the salt 
hath lost its savor, wherein shall it be salted?” And 
this is really the most pivotal point in the whole problem. 
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The time has come when it is necessary for us to return 
to first principles. We must impress upon our young peo- 
ple the fundamental verities, traditions, and principles, if 
we hope to maintain our Anglo-Saxon culture. One of the 
strongest aids in this endeavor would be the cultivation of 
relations of mutual sympathy and understanding with Eng- 
land and the other Anglo-Saxon communities. The recog- 
nition of our racial unity with these communities can, in 
no sense, impair our political independence. And this 
course will not only be a benefit to us, but, in the present 
unsettled state of world affairs, will offer, I believe, the 
only possible basis for the establishment and maintenance 
of the prosperity and civilization of the whole world. 
Those who would engender discord and strife between our 
country and the British Empire are no true patriots. Per- 
sistent miseducation along these lines has been practised 
since the period of the American Revolution; and I want, 
here and now, to contradict certain very wide-spread his- 
torical delusions. It is pretty generally taught that the 
tyranny and oppression of England were so great that the 
colonists could not endure them any longer, and for eight 
years they fought England to win their independence. As 
a matter of fact, the colonies did not fight England. . The 
English people were so unwilling to enter the conflict 
against us that George the Third had to hire Hessian mer- 
cenaries to fight his battles in America. The great mass 
of liberal sentiment in England was in sympathy with the 
colonists, as were the greatest English statesmen, notably 
Burke and Pitt. A truer view of the American Revolution 
would be this: that the great liberal forces of America and 
England joined hands to break the oppression of England’s 
German tyrant. And not America alone reaped the benefit 
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of the successful revolution. Our success laid the founda- 
tion of England’s freedom as well as of our own. 

No quarrels seem so bitter as family quarrels; and the 
petty foibles of relatives are always more irritating than 
those of strangers. Also many English people are naturally 
envious of our material prosperity, just as many Americans 
are envious of England’s more mellow culture. But those 
who would cast ridicule on English methods as slow and 
out-of-date can have had little experience with England’s 
business men and statesmen. It is true, the outer manifes- 
tations of haste and hurry, so familiar to us in America, 
are absent in England. But very often we are so busy 
being in a hurry that we do not have time for anything 
else. The English are reproached with excessive conserva- 
tism. They are conservative. But we must remember 
that the principle which they have most consistently con- 
served has been the principle of an unbroken liberal prog- 
ress. Some people sneer at the English as inveterate com- 
promisers, with the implication that compromise must of 
necessity be a betrayal of principle. And yet I believe this 
spirit of compromise in England is based upon the English 
ability to see various sides of one subject, and that it ex- 
emplifies only another manifestation of that Anglo-Saxon 
spirit of good sportsmanship and fair play which consists 
in a willingness to give and take, and to see that the other 
side receives due consideration, or, in the American phrase, 
“gets what’s coming to it.” 

One of our most serious hindrances in developing a na- 
tional consciousness is our lack of a national capital. In 
saying this, I am not denying the existence of the City of 
Washington. But you will at once see my point when you 
compare what Washington is to the United States with 
what London is to the British Empire and Paris to France. 
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Washington is merely the place where the President lives, 
and Congress meets. It is in no sense the focal point of 
the nation. It radiates no impressive or directive influ- 
ence upon the rest of the country. Even politically, its 
influence is negligible, as is seen, for instance, when com- 
parison is made with New York. It possesses no wide 
social prestige. It exerts no leadership in the fields of 
music, literature, and painting, nor in science and educa- 
tion. It does not even set the styles. As a national in- 
fluence it is in no sense comparable with New York. This, 
my friends, is a very unfortunate state of affairs; and, it 
seems to me, one of our first efforts should be directed to- 
wards making our national capital a real and dominant in- 
fluence throughout the whole country. This could easily 
be done. For instance, we might institute a Washington 
Season, on the order of. the London Season, when all 
the prominent English people come to London for two 
months. Wealthy people take houses in London for the 
Season; famous artists, great scientists, philosophers, not 
merely from the various parts of the British Empire but 
from the whole world, come together and meet to their 
mutual benefit and delight. The opera at Covent Garden 
is not the least attraction. ‘The institution of a national 
opera in Washington could be easily accomplished, and the 
expense of such a Washington Season would be a mere 
bagatelle to our citizens of wealth. This is only one of 
many ways of making of Washington a truly national 
capital. 

And now, to sum up: I have shown that if we desire a 
national music we must first have a national consciousness 
as the basis for this music. I have shown that we are, at 
present, not a nation, and have outlined various means by 
which we can acquire nationhood, the most important of 
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_ which is the engrafting of our culture upon the fundamental 


Anglo-Saxon root. The realization of this purpose, how- 
ever, will take time. Meanwhile, what can be done imme- 
diately for an American music? This question can only 
be answered when we review what has been and is being 


| done in this direction. 


About thirty years ago a very remarkable man came to 
this country from Bohemia. He was not so famous then 
as he was later. Upon studying musical conditions in this 
country, he saw that we all loved music very much. He 
also saw that America was the Mecca of all musicians who 
wished to make money. And he thought it very sad that 
we, who were doing so much for the welfare of European 
music and musicians, should not have a music of our own. 
He was carried away with the Stephen Foster songs, which 
he erroneously believed to be negro songs. ‘There were 
other songs which he thought interesting and valuable. 
There were also the Indian folk-songs—fewer and less val- 
uable—the real negro songs, and, finally, the popular music 
of the day. Dvorak insisted that these elements could be 
used to build up a real American School of composition. 
To prove his point, he wrote a very beautiful quartette 
in E minor, based on such material as I have outlined. He 
continued this propaganda with the famous “New World 
Symphony,” his masterpiece, and also other compositions, 
best known of which is the ‘‘Humoresque”’, which is noth- 
ing more than a variant of the tune of ‘Suwanee River.” 
These ideas of Dvorak exerted a large influence on music 
in America, and almost immediately various groups began 
to spring up with the idea of developing a characteristic 
and distinctive American music. 

I shall not attempt an exhaustive discussion of these 
various movements, as the subject is very intricate, and the 
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various circles of influence often intersect. But I think, © 
the following analysis will be found to be fairly compre- 
hensive: 

(1) Red Indian School, (2) Negro School, (3) Stephen 
Foster School, (4) Popular Music School, (5) Ultra- 
Modern School, (6) Anglo-Saxon Folk-Music School. 

Let us take up these movements in order, and discuss 
their past accomplishments and what they offer us for the 
future. 


1. Rep INDIAN SCHOOL 


The advocates of this school claim that if we wish a 
distinctive American music it must be based on the only real 
American music, Indian folk-music. ‘They claim that the 
Indian music is filled with beauty and character, and by 
proper development could be freed from its manifest lim- 
itations and made the vehicle for the expression of a truly 
national music. The earliest and most important work 
along this line was accomplished by the ““Wa-Wan”’ move- 
ment, led by the enthusiastic and brilliant Arthur Farwell. 
Under his leadership the “‘Wa-Wan Press’ was founded 
and many interesting settings of Indian folk-music were 
published. But the movement did not confine itself to the 
use of the Indian themes. It also brought forth excellent 
settings of poems of Poe and Whitman in a style which, 
at that time, was very novel and daring. Use was also 
made of negro material. With the exhaustion of the easily 
available Indian material, however, the movement lost im- 
petus, as was inevitable from the inherent fallacy in its 
fundamental contention. 

Edward MacDowell also made use of the Indian idiom, 
notably in his ‘Indian Suite,” his most beautiful and most 
perfect work. The most valuable work in this field in 
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_ recent times is that of Charles Wakefield Cadman, whose 


settings of Indian songs, particularly his ‘Land of the Sky 
Blue Water” and the other songs of that set, have made 
him famous all over the country. His opera, ‘‘Shanewis,”’ 
on an Indian theme, was given recently at the Metropolitan 
Opera House in New York, where it was awarded a suc- 


- cess unattained by any other American opera. 


As interesting and valuable as the contributions in this 
field have been, it is already apparent that the Red In- 
dian School can never give us a national American music. 
In the first place, the Indian material is too scanty, mo- 
notonous, and inelastic to lend itself to musical develop- 
ment in the higher and more complicated forms. But the 
fundamental trouble lies deeper. We Americans are not 
Red Indians; we are not even Americans; we are Euro- 
peans in race and language. And it could never be pos- 
sible to express our European culture and psychology in 
terms of the musical idiom of an alien and primitive race. 
Of course, for purely objective works of ‘special character 
and local color, the Indian basis can be used to good ad- 
vantage, as Brahms, the most German of all recent com- 
posers, used the dance-music of the Hungarian gypsy. But 
think of the loss to the world if Brahms had limited his 
musical creation to the setting of gypsy tunes! 


2. NEGRO SCHOOL 


The advocates of this school claim that the negro music 
offers a rich and varied field for musical development; that 
it is filled with melodic charm and rhythmic fascination, 
keen pathos, and broad humor. They assert that, in its 
present stage of development, it is unique and characteristic 
of America. They infer that it is possible to build on this 
foundation a school of music of character and distinctive- 
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ness, which can take the same place in America that gypsy 
music has taken in Hungary and which Moorish music has 
largely taken in Spain. 

The accomplishments in this field have not been as val- 
uable as those just considered. We are all familiar with the 
negro influence upon our popular music, commonly known 
as “ragtime.” But even the works of serious composers 
in this direction have usually embodied only the lighter 
and more superficial elements of the negro idiom; as, for 
instance, MacDowell’s ‘“‘Uncle Remus.”. Dvyorak’s ‘““New 
World Symphony” offers a notable exception. Recently 
we have been inundated by a flood of settings of the so- 
called Negro Spirituals, the most valuable and beautiful 
of which are those of a young Texan, David Guion of 
Dallas. I must urge all who are unacquainted with these 
settings to procure them and study them at the earliest 
possible moment. 

Formerly I, myself, made certain contributions to this 
field in my ‘‘Sonata Virginianesque” for violin and piano, 
my piano suite “In the South,” and more recently in my 
““Rhapsodie Négre’”’ for piano and orchestra. In my own 
case, however, the expression was purely objective, and was 
frankly intended to be character music. I do not consider 
that this school has much of value to contribute to-a na- 
tional American music. When the negro music is analyzed, 
we see at once that that part of it which is purely African 
is almost as meagre and monotonous as the Indian music. 
Many of the best known negro songs are now known to 
be not folk-songs at all, but the compositions of white men; 
as, for example, the Stephen Foster songs. And the Negro 
Spirituals, it has now been discovered, are also chiefly Euro- 
pean in their origin, being merely negro adaptations of 
white camp-meeting and revival tunes of the last century. 
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Most of these spirituals, when critically analyzed, show 
clearly in their melodic and harmonic structure their Cau- 
casian origin. But, in addition to all this, the same objec- 
tion that was made to the Indian School holds good here. 
We Americans, so-called, are no more black Africans than 


_ we are red Indians; and it is absurd to imagine that the 


negro idiom could ever give adequate expression to the 
soul of our race. 


3. STEPHEN FosTER SCHOOL 


The advocates of this school claim that in the Stephen 
Foster songs, and other songs of the same period, they 
have a wealth of material of great beauty and distinction; 
that these songs are intimately associated with our his- 
torical development and lie very near the heart of our 
people. There has been more talk than action in this field, 
and the only examples that I can give of compositions in- 
fluenced by Stephen Foster are ‘““The Banjo” of Gottschalk, 
the Largo of Dvorak’s ‘New World Symphony,” his 
“Ffumoresque,”’ and Percy Grainger’s ‘“Tribute to Stephen 
Foster” and “Colonial Song.”” As much as I love and ad- 
mire these songs, I feel that they are too closely identified 
with a particular period and a particular condition of so- 
ciety to be of more than superficial assistance in developing 
a national music. ‘The innate spirit of the Stephen Foster 
melody has far more in common with the German folk- 
song than with the Anglo-Saxon. In fact, so striking is the 
resemblance of his songs to German folk-music, that some 
students have charged—I do not agree with them—that 
Stephen Foster was not their author, but that he got them 
from an old German and merely purveyed them to the 
public. 
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4, PopuLar Music SCHOOL 


The advocates of this school claim that in our popular 
music we have a mass of material absolutely unique and 
characteristic of America; that nowhere else in the world 
is there anything comparable to our ragtime and our jazz; 
that all the newness, vigor, irreverence, and hurly-burly of 
American life are truly embodied in this music; and that, 
consequently, on this basis a national school of music can 
be founded. They point out that Haydn, Mozart, and 
Beethoven wrote music for the ballrooms of their time; 
they point to the waltzes, mazurkas, and polonaises of 
Chopin as evidence that the use of popular dance and song 
forms is not unworthy of serious music. 

It is not difficult to demolish this specious argument. In 
the first place, I deny that this music is characteristically 
American. It is a spurious product foisted off on the public 
by vaudeville and musical comedy magnates of Broadway. 
The taste for it is cultivated by professional “‘pluggers’’, 
and it is usually artificially manufactured by the lowest and 
vulgarest type of the foreign musical parasite. Admitting 
the charm of the negroid syncopation of the ragtime and the 
Latin-American spice of the more recent jazz rhythms, I 
must point out the inanity and imbecility of the melodic 
line of these compositions; also their monotonous similar- 
ity, one success often engendering a whole succession of 
watery imitations. I put this question to you. Do the mu- 
sical comedy and the vaudeville stage represent the real 
spirit of our land and people? Can the spirit of Washing- 
ton, of Lee, of Lincoln, of Woodrow Wilson, be expressed 
in terms of this gaudy vulgarity? And yet even this idiom 
can be used effectively in character music, as is shown by the 
tangos of Boyle and Carpenter and the “Golliwogs’ Cake- 
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walk” of Debussy. I, myself, must confess to one or two 
experiments in this field: ‘“Clowns” from my suite “At the 
Fair” and “Poéme Erotique” from the suite “In the South.” 
The most successful accomplishment along these lines is 
the piano sonata of Harold Morris, a brilliant and serious 
composer and a native Texan. 


5. ° UttrrA-MopDERN SCHOOL 


The advocates of this school claim that America is a 
new country, situated in a new world; that we are the liv- 
ing embodiment of a miraculous denial of the Solomonian 
dictum: “There is nothing new under the sun.” <A music 
adequately expressing all this novelty must, above all, be 
new; it must sever all connections with a European past; 
it must be free from all rules and restraints; it must ignore 
all traditions of form and content. 

The fallacy of this contention is at once apparent to any 
student of history or biology. We have already seen that 
the innate values of speech lie in the traditional associations 
and connotations. And this is equally ttue of music, which 
is as much a language as speech itself. No language can 
be artificially manufactured; and if such a thing were pos- 
sible that language would still be of no value save as a 
vehicle for a mathematical treatise. This is even more 
true of music, the language of mood and emotion. ‘The 
truth of this is seen when we examine the work of our 
American ultra-modernists. ‘Their concoctions may be 
filled with meaning for themselves, but, without a common 
means of communication, the content must remain as se- 
curely locked as the secret of the Sphinx, in their own 
bosoms. For the purpose of art is not expression, but 
communication. And this is especially true of literature 
and music. Of what value would a poem be if written in 
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a language invented by the author and known only to him- 
self? As a matter of fact, these American musical “Cha- 
oticists,” I would call them, fail even in attaining novelty, 
their works being nothing more nor less than cheap replicas 
of those of the recent European musical Bolshevists. And 
yet some composers of this school, in spite of their avowed 
aims, have occasionally produced work of value—for you 
are as much bound by a tradition when you consistently 
break its laws as when you follow them. In spite of them- 
selves, logic and coherence sometimes creep into their work, 
and their achievements in atmosphere and tone color are 
often remarkable. All composers of the present day have 
been, consciously or unconsciously, influenced by this move- 
ment, sometimes to the benefit of their work but more often 
to its detriment. As examples of particularly successful 
compositions on these lines, I would recommend to you 
“The White Peacock” of Charles Griffes, and ““The White 
Birches” of Marion Bauer. The most notable American 
composer whose compositions are influenced by modern- 
ist tendencies is Daniel Gregory Mason. But so universal 
is the character of his genius that it is impossible to assign 
him to any clique or faction. Grandson of the world-famed 
Lowell Mason, nephew of the distinguished Dr. William 
Mason, he springs from an old New England stock, as is 
shown on every page of his writings, while the breadth of 
his culture, his mastery of technique, the vigor of his imagi- 
nation, and his mysterious and passionate Romanticism 
place him in the front rank of all contemporary composers. 


6. ANGLO-SAXON Fork Music ScHoor 


We have now come to a movement which, I believe, 
promises a solution of our problem. 
The advocates of this school claim that a music to be 
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truly national must be based on the national musical idiom 
of the people; that the most valuable achievements in mu- 
sical history have been essentially national in spirit. They 
point out that music, as we know it and love it to-day, came 
into existence with the use of folk-music in the art forms. 
The old Italian School began to flower when the dry ecclesi- 
astical forms became imbued with the spirit of the folk- 
song. German music came to life when ‘Papa Haydn” be- 
gan to use in his symphonies, chamber music, and oratorios 
the folk-songs of his native Croatia. Mozart followed in 
his tread, though to a lesser extent. And Beethoven went 
even further in the use of the folk-song and folk-dance in 
his most serious compositions. Schubert’s idiom followed 
so closely that of the folk-song that some of his songs have 
been taken up by the people and have ‘actually become folk- 
songs. And this, to my mind, is the highest honor a people 
can pay to a composer. 

Schumann, Wagner, and Brahms carried on the same 
movement. Chopin embodied in his music not merely the 
folk-idiom of Poland, but even the tragic history of his 
rate: 

The informing spirit of Grieg was that of the Scandi- 
navian folk-music. Russian music also is based almost ex- 
clusively on folk-dance and folk-song, as is shown in the 
music of Glinka, Rimsky-Korsakoff, Tschaikowsky, Boro- 
dine, Moussorgsky, and others. And these men consciously 
used that music to build up a national consciousness and a 
national self-respect. 

In France, folk-music was less rich and interesting, and 
this accounts for the relative inferiority of French music. 
the only work of supreme genius emanating from France 
in recent times being the “‘Carmen” of Bizet. But in this 
case Bizet based his work on the Spanish folk-music idiom. 
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It can be safely stated that all the music which is really 
alive for us to-day is based on folk-music, and if we wish 
a living music in America we will have to provide it with 
a folk basis. 

We have seen that our only hope for a nation in America 
lies in grafting the stock of our culture on the Anglo-Saxon 
root. Is it not equally evident that, if we desire a music 
characteristic of our racial psychology, it must be based 
upon Anglo-Saxon folk-song? By way of analogy, it is 
inconceivable that our national literature could be in any 
other language than English. But, someone objects, there 
is no Anglo-Saxon folk-music. The Irish and Scotch have 
a folk-music as well as all the European races and even 
primitive savages in the uttermost ends of the earth. But 
the Anglo-Saxon is unmusical. He is the only race that 
has no folk-music. ‘This idea is still extant, and thirty: 
years ago was fairly universal. But even as a child I 
writhed under this accusation against the Anglo-Saxons, 
and would say: “If we have no folk-music, what is ‘Billy 
Boy,’ ‘Frog Went a Courting,’ ‘Barbara Allen,’ ‘Lord 
Lovell,’ ‘Hangman Hold Your Hand,’”’ and other songs. 
My question would produce little effect, and was usually 
rewarded with contemptuous silence. But I was justified 
when, about 1900, Cecil Sharp began publishing his col- 
lections and settings of English folk-songs. I can never 
forget my relief, pride, and joy, when in 1905 a volume of 
these folk-song settings came into my hands, and I was told 
that Sharp had already published six other volumes. 
Among these songs I found several familiar to me in my 
childhood in Virginia, and realized that as an Anglo-Saxon 
I had a right to exist in the world musically, that I had a 
native musical language, and that the folk-song of my own 
people, so far from being non-existent, was more varied 
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_ and richer in power and beauty than the folk-music of any 


other race. Sharp, having covered the English field thor- 
oughly and published ten volumes of his collection, has since 
come to America for similar work in this country. He 
states that in the Appalachian district the field is even richer 
than in England, and, in proof of this assertion, has pub- 


- lished a volume of settings of English-American folk-songs 


which he selected from the six hundred and twenty-five he 
had collected during his investigations. 

The question naturally arises: how could educated and 
cultured people have been ignorant and oblivious of the 
existence of this mass of folk-music? The answer is found 
in the pages of history, and carries illuminating and valu- 
able lessons for us of to-day. 

In the days of ‘‘Merrie England,” England was acknowl- 
edged to be the most musical of all the European countries. 
Not only did the population as a whole take the keenest 
delight in the song and the dance, but almost every gentle- 
man could read fluently at sight his part in a sixteen-part 
madrigal,—and this at a time when even the most cultured 
showed a woeful deficiency in the technique of spelling, as, 
for instance, the illustrious Shakespeare, who experienced 
difficulty in spelling his own name consistently. 

The recent discovery in the archives of Oxford of a vast 
library of musical manuscript of the Tudor period shows 
the enormous musical development of that day, and demon- 
strates conclusively that the English musical culture of that 
time was far superior to anything which the contemporane- 
ous Continent had to offer. This music is now being tran- 
scribed into the modern notation by enthusiastic scholars, 
who claim that it constitutes a cultural treasure as impor- 
tant in music as is the Elizabethan literature in the world 
of letters. 
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With the growing power of the Puritan movement, how- 
ever, all forms of art came into disrepute; all that was 
beautiful, pleasurable, gay, in life came to be considered 
wicked. Under Cromwell, not only the sculptures were 
removed from the churches, but the beautiful stained glass 
windows were broken and the organs were taken out and 
burned as agencies of the devil. All expressions of beauty 
were condemned and forbidden; but folk-music was espe- 
cially abhorred. Folk-dancing was strictly prohibited, and 
anyone caught singing a folk-song was publicly exposed to 
contumely in the stocks. This especial hatred was directed 
against folk-music because of its deep hold on the hearts 
of the people. The folk-songs and folk-dances disappeared 
from view, but they were too deeply embedded in the hearts 
of the people to be entirely eradicable. The old traditions 
were handed on in secret from generation to generation, 
principally among the humble and lowly, and have survived, 
not merely the Cromwellian, but the succeeding waves of 
Puritanism which have continued to recur even to our own 
day. Persistence of this traditional folk-music proves two 
things: first, the intrinsic value of a music which could main- 
tain in secret its sway under such hardships over so long a 
period; and, second, the innate musicality of a race so loyal 
to its music. ‘’o outward appearances, the Puritan sup- 
pression was entirely successful, and the folk-songs ceased 
to be sung, save secretly and in remote and out-of-the-way 
districts. And so in the centres of culture their very exist- 
ence came to be forgotten. Inevitably the characteristic 
English art-music disappeared also. 

When, on the restoration of Charles II., the demand for 
music reappeared, there were no native musicians. For- 
eigners had to be imported to supply this demand. These 
imported musicians attained complete command over the 
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musical field in England. The situation was exceedingly 
profitable to them. They naturally used every means to 
strengthen and maintain their strangle-hold on the situation. 
This foreign dominance has lasted even to the present day. 

What I have just said applies equally to America. A 
well organized propaganda was put into effect to uphold 
this foreign yoke. The Anglo-Saxon was not merely musi- 
cally uncultured; he was ‘innately and temperamentally 
phlegmatic and unmusical. His composers were unoriginal 
and imitative; his popular songs were sentimental and vul- 
gar. Why, he did not even have a folk-music of his own. 
The habit of humble acceptance of these alien oracles was 
early formed. They did not even let us have opera in our 
own language. The English language was crude, harsh, 
unsingable. So it was to their untrained and clumsy 
tongues. And as there was no native competition, there was 
no influence to compel them to learn to use and respect the 
language of the people on whose bounty they were waxing 
fat. 

The untruth of their assertions of deficient musical in- 
telligence and talent of the English was repeatedly proven 
by the quick and spontaneous response of England to the 
music of great continental geniuses. Handel was more 
deeply appreciated than on the Continent. Beethoven was 
honored and supported at a time when the mass of German 
opinion considered him an uncouth vulgarian. The same 
holds true of Chopin, Schumann, and Wagner. To show 
the insidiousness and unscrupulousness of these foreign in- 
fluences in America, I will relate a story recently told me 
by a celebrated French conductor, now employed in this 
country, a man of a very different type. 

Monsieur X was conducting opera at the Colisurban 
Opera House a few years ago. He received a letter from 
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an unknown American composer requesting an appointment. 
The composer had completed an opera which he hoped 
might be produced at the Colisurban, and he begged of 
Monsieur X that he listen to the score, and, if he approved 
it, recommend it to Signor Y. Monsieur X, keenly inter- 
ested in the advance of American composition, generously 
granted the interview. The opera, however, proved to be 
valueless, was filled with crudities and ignorance, and en- 
tirely lacking in creative interest. He pointed out these 
deficiencies to the composer, who boasted he had never 
studied composition for fear it might injure his originality. 
Monsieur X explained the necessity for musical education, 
offered a few suggestions in detail, and bade the composer 
a courteous adieu. 

A month later he received a second letter from the com- 
poser requesting an interview, which was granted. The 
composer said: “I took your advice and have been studying 
composition. I have adopted your suggestions and made 
other improvements in the work, and I hope that you will 
now find it improved enough to recommend it for a Colis- 
urban performance.’’ Monsieur X examined the score, 
and of course found it as worthless as before. He ex- 
plained that the technique of composition could not be 
acquired in a month; that the road to excellence was long 
and arduous, and that perhaps, after ten years of earnest 
work and study, something valuable might be achieved. 
The composer left in high dudgeon. 

Three months later Monsieur X was invited by Signor Y 
to an audition at the Colisurban, at which an American 
opera was to be passed upon. Monsieur X arrived at the 
appointed place and time. He found the bigwigs of the 
Colisurban all assembled to give judgment on the new 
work. The door opened, and, attended by a lady, in came 
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the same composer, with the same manuscript that Mon- 
sieur X had already twice criticized. He seated himself at 
the piano and sang all the male rdéles, while the lady sang 
all the female roles. The work, although slightly changed 
was no whit improved. Signor Y received the performance 
with great enthusiasm, and at the close announced that it 
would be given a Colisurban performance. 

When alone with Signor Y, Monsieur X protested 
against this decision, emphasizing the musical meagreness, 
crudity, and general worthlessness of the work. Signor Y 
looked very wise and replied: ‘“That’s just why I am going 
to produce the work. I am tired of all this agitation for 
American opera, and wish to put an end to it. If they will 
have an American opera, at least I can see to it that it is 
so bad that nobody will ever have the face to demand an- 
other American production.” I make no comment on this 
typical story, save that it explains why Anglo-Saxon per- 
formers and composers, on both sides of the Atlantic, have 
found the path to recognition so thorny. However, since 
the inauguration of the work of Cecil Sharp and others in 
the field of folk-music exploration and popularization, a 
change has already manifested itself in England, and an 
eager sympathy and appreciation are calling for English 
musicians and English music. A national school of com- 
position, based on the English folk-idiom, is already 
emerging and already boasts many important works of dis- 
tinctive character. 

Most prominent of this group is Vaughn Williams, whose 
‘Pastoral Symphony,” based on folk elements, and showing 
the strong influence of the Tudor art-music, was- given its 
first performance last June at the Norfolk, Connecticut, 
Music Festival. Percy Grainger’s “Shepherds Hey” and 
““Mock Morris,” although unpretentious, are very valuable 
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contributions to this movement. I might continue the list 
almost indefinitely, but enough has been said to prove the 
enspiriting effect in England of renewed acquaintance with 
the native musical folk-idiom. Folk-songs are of the very 
essence of the soul of a nation. For in distinction to songs 
composed by individuals, even of the highest genius, they 
are the collective creations of a whole people. They have 
grown up with the race in more intimate association than 
folk-lore or folk-epics, because, in the nature of its very 
being, music is closer to the heart. By a process of varia- 
tion and selection almost identical with that of organic 
evolution, they have been passed on with loving tenderness 
from generation to generation, becoming ever more refined 
in their content, more polished in their surface, and more 
poignant in their concision. 

If music be the language of the soul, folk-music is the 
consummate expression and synthesis of all that is most 
deep-rooted and enduring in a race. And yet, in general, 
folk-song has its serious limitations. Its phases of expres- 
sion are usually confined to the more fundamental and 
primitive aspects of life experience; the most usual types 
being the grimly tragic and the unrestrainedly gay, with 
scanty intermediate gradations. Not so, however, with the 
Anglo-Saxon folk-song. Here the whole gamut of life is 
aptly and beautifully expressed—crude brutality, as in the 
primitive ballads, gay abandonment, impish merriment, 
farcical horse-play, gentle humor, sturdy adventurousness, 
unwavering fidelity, tender lyricism, passionate romanti- 
cism, delicate sadness, touching pathos, witty comedy, 
poignant tragedy. 

For perfection of line and richness of color, the beauty 
of Anglo-Saxon folk-music surpasses any other in the whole 
world. It embraces all the historical periods of the race 
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» from “Lord Rendal,” which, by internal evidence and 


analogy, can be shown to derive from the period of the 
Teutonic migrations, to ‘“The Green Mossy Banks of the 
Lea,” in which the hero says: ‘““‘When I left Philadelphia, 
my home,” and “Brother Green,” in which the dying sol- 


_ dier says: ‘The Southern (Confederate) foe has laid me 


low.” The incalculable importance and value to us in 
America of this folk-music, which should be our most 
treasured cultural inheritance, is immediately apparent. 
Here, at last, we have a basic idiom thoroughly competent 
to express our national psychology. For this music is not 
only marvelous in content, but, even from the purely tech- 
nical and formal side, it often attains a perfection rarely 
achieved even by composers of the most surpassing genius. 
And this proves not only the innate musical gift of our race, 
but also the high plane of musical culture and taste that 
our forefathers, as a whole, had reached, and which, con- 
sequently, is reattainable by us, their descendants. 

Here, indeed, we find the solution of our problem; but 
this solution can only be effected by a serious and intensive 
study of the field, and this not merely by musicians, but by 
the musical laity as well. And this study will not be ardu- 
ous. ‘These folk-songs are equally fascinating to those un- 
trained musically and to the technically trained musician. 
The universality of their appeal is their chiefest glory; they 
enthrall the babe on the mother’s knee as they do the old 
man tottering on the abyss of death; the farm boy as the 
college student; the business man as the university pro- 
fessor; the factory laborer as the scientist or poet. Above 
all they rejoice the soul of the creative musician, who can 
find in them a perennial and eternal source of ideas and 
inspiration; for they lend themselves marvelously to de- 
velopment in even the most complex musical architecture. 
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They should be studied in all our schools and higher edu- 
cational institutions. They should furnish the principal 
basis for our community singing. But, above all, they — 
should be loved and honored in our homes. J 

Fortunately for us, a few of these song and dance tunes 
are generally familiar to us in America, especially in the 
Southern States. In Atlanta, and a few other communi- 
ties, annual celebrations are held, at which the old fiddlers 
assemble from the outlying districts to the unspeakable 
delight of the urbanites. 

Efforts in America to use this material in art-music are 
in their infancy. The phenomenal success of David Guion’s 
“Turkey in the Straw’ has spread even to Europe. My 
own setting of the ‘Arkansas Traveller” in the ‘‘Pioneer 
Dance” procured for me in 1908 a Paris publisher, while 
my setting of the ‘Mississippi Sawyer” and “Old John 
Hardy” in the “Banjo-Picker” opened to me the doors of 
the most influential firm of music-publishers in London. 
My use of the Anglo-Saxon folk-idiom in my violin concerto 
gained for me my first support in Vienna, as well as the 
first performances of my compositions in New York and 
Chicago. As I have said, however, this movement is in its 
infancy, and we have at our disposal a wealth of practically 
untouched material. I must urge all American composers 
to avail themselves of this unparalleled opportunity. In 
this way, not only will our racial heritage be used to give 
us a national music, but the resulting music will become one 
of the most important means towards the end of achieving 
a national consciousness. It has been wisely said: “Let 
me write the songs of a nation and I care not who makes its 
laws.” And, after all, this is the most important aspect of 
the matter. Let those active in the Americanization of our 
alien elements heed this. For these immigrants, be they 
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ever so ignorant and uncouth, love music and understand its 
language—the real, the practicable Esperanto. An hour’s 
enjoyment by these newcomers of our folk-music would en- 
gender more sympathy and understanding of us than could 
a year’s study of the Declaration of Independence, the Con- 
stitution, Washington’s Farewell Address, and Lincoln’s 
Speech at Gettysburg. It would open the secrets of our 
psychology and emotional reactions, our traditions and our 
behavior, to those musically sensitive foreigners as could 
nothing else. But, above all, familiarity with this noble 
inheritance would revive and confirm in ourselves those 
traditions and feelings which are the crown of our race, 
and make possible for us, not merely the inauguration of a 
Golden Age of National Art, but assure to us as well that 
supremest glory, a nationhood, unparalleled in the annals 
of all time. 
Joun PowELt. 


